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decisions of a particular time and circumstance might
have been far greater. But as it is the laws of the
Koran represent the modified customs of a rude and
uncivilised people, and are often wholly inapplicable
to other nations and stages of development. That
the laws he approved as suitable to his fellow-
countrymen would be intolerable to a different people,
who could nevertheless receive his doctrine, was a
possibility that was not likely to have occurred to
Mohammad, though he seems to have foreseen a time
when obedience to all his laws would not be essential.
Under these circumstances it is fortunate that
Mohammad never attempted to arrange a code of law,
and that his scattered decisions are few and often
vague. It is surprising how little definite legislation
there is in the Koran. We have seen that there is
next to none in the Mekkan speeches; but even in
those of Medina there is singularly little distinct law.
The greater portion of the Medina chapters is con-
cerned with passing events. The conduct of the
Muslims in battle and the praise and honour of those
who die " in God's way" are frequent topics, and
Mohammad is not sparing in abuse of those who show
the white feather when there is fighting to be done.
A considerable proportion of verses relate to " the
Hypocrites," who were constantly giving the prophet-
king cause for apprehension. But the chief theme in
the Medina orations is the conduct of the Jews, whom
Mohammad could never forgive for their rejection of
him. He protested that he was foretold in their
own scriptures, and that they " knew him as they